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News Flash: Hold March 12th 
for the DNPS spring workshop! 


The Turk 


Peacefully Co-Existing with Bees 
and Other Pollinators by Lori Athey, 
Habitat Outreach Coordinator for DNS 



Bees and Wasps 101 Just like a starving boy at an all-you-can-eat buffet, when bees and 
wasps are collecting pollen, food is the only thing on their mind. They only sting in self- 
defense, so stay out of their way and avoid touching them and they won’t bother you. Honey 
bees really don’t want to sting you, because the act of stinging rips out their abdomen, killing 
them. Bigger bees and wasps may look scary (looking scary is their primary defense) but they are not likely to sting 
unless forced to. Many smaller bees are actually flies, which cannot sting at all. Only Yellow Jackets and Hornets tend 
to be aggressive and quick to sting if you get in their way - and if you know what they look like, you can easily avoid 
them. 


Bumblebee and Tiger 
Swallowtail on Blue Lobelia 


Our bees and butterflies are all struggling to survive - have you heard about the crashing 
Monarch populations or colony collapse disorder? Without pollinators our food supply would 
be in serious danger. The good news is that you can make a difference by planting native 
plants. But I know what you are thinking - 1 don’t want to get stung! However getting stung 
is a lot harder than it looks. In all my years of gardening, I have only been stung because of 
my own stupidity. I have stepped on bees while walking barefoot, I have accidentally 
grabbed a bee while reaching for a flower, and once I even sat on a bee. Ouch! But you can 
learn from my mistakes: 


The "Todays Horticulture" symposium at Longwood Gardens on February 5, 2016 
will feature "The Natural History of Spring Wildflowers" with Carol Gracie; "Planting 
for Native Pollinators and Beneficial Insects" with Kelly Gill; and "The Return of the 
American Chestnut" with William A. Powell. Cost is $95 for this all day symposium 
with early registration deadline of January 7th. Go to www.longwoodgardens.org 
and click on February 5th on the calendar to access the brochure and registration. 


European honeybee on Butterflyweed 



Working and playing in the garden The crawling and flying visitors to your garden are looking for food, not a 
fight, but will retaliate if stepped on. Wear closed-toe shoes and gloves, or pay careful attention to where you put your 
bare hands and feet. One way to avoid bees is to garden in the morning or late afternoon when bees are less likely to 
be present. Wear a hat, avoid fragrances, and avoid brightly colored clothing. Avoid drinking sugary drinks from open 
cups or cans, and cover outdoor garbage cans with tightly fitting lids. If a bee or 
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Message from the President 


Hello Friends: 

It's never been more popular to be a native plant than 
right now, especially with many institutions and 
respected authors highlighting the benefits of native 
species. Over the course of these last few years, 
native plants and their pollinators have been taking 
center stage in the fight against climate change, 
helping to address coastal resiliency, and mitigation of 
our ecosystem services. This is much more than a 
trend, and the use of native plants will most likely 
become the standard recommendation for solving 
many of our environmental problems. 

Our annual symposium this year was a great 
success. We had the privilege to hear from two 
spectacular individuals, Gregg Tepper and Flavia 
Rutkosky. Gregg, the horticultural director at the 
newly established Delaware Botanic Gardens, spoke 
on the sensory appeal of native plants and beautifully 
highlighted through images and words the abundant 
benefits of our native flora. Flavia, a wildlife biologist 
with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, discussed the 
importance of our native pollinators and their impact 
on our world through the ecosystem services that they 
provide. Much thanks goes to our speakers as well as 
the Bombay Hook Garden Keepers/Friends of Bombay 
Hook which hosted and coordinated the 
event. Special thanks to Larry and Leslie Cook; the 
event would not have happened without their help 
and support. 

I'd like to leave you with a quote from an architect 
that inspired my design philosophy and approach to 
landscape architecture. His work influenced many in 
the field by working with nature and incorporating it 
into the overall setting: 


"Study nature, love nature, stay close to nature. It will 
never fail you." ~ Frank Lloyd Wright 


Native plant is a term to describe 
plants endemic (indigenous) or 
naturalized to a given area in 
geologic time. 

This includes plants that have 
developed, occur naturally, or 
existed for many years in an area 
(e.g. trees, flowers, grasses, and 
other plants). In North America a 
plant is often deemed native if it 
was present before colonization. 

Some native plants have adapted 
to a very limited, unusual 
environments or very harsh 
climates or exceptional soil 
conditions. Although some types 
of plants for these reasons exist 
only within a very limited range 
(endemism), others can live in 
diverse areas or by adaptation to 
different surroundings (indigenous 
plant). 


Questions or comments please contact Rick 
Mickowski, newsletter editor at 
rick. mickowski@state.de. us or at 302-832-3100 
ext. 113. Member submissions encouraged! 



DNPS Officer Team 2014-2016 from left to right: Eric 
Wahl - President, Rick Mickowski - Vice President, Eric 
Zuelke - Treasurer, and Alison Long - Secretary 
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wasp approaches you, STAY STILL, do not scream or wave your arms around, as these actions make them think you are 
a threat. Gently blow or brush them away or wait for them to leave on their own. They are seeking food, so unless you 
are holding a sugary drink, they will lose interest quickly. 


Garden Design Suggestions Avoid placing pollinator-attracting plants near high-contact areas such as beside walks, 
doors, sitting areas, play areas and driveways. Instead, edge these areas with grasses, ferns, conifers and other foliage 
plants that are not as attractive to bees. Flowers for bees and butterflies can be safely planted a few feet away from the 
edge of high-contact areas without a problem. If you want to support the pollinators but keep them out of reach, plant 
pollinator-attracting plants in the middle or back of your beds or try some of the taller flowers such as Eutrochium (Joe- 
Pye), Veronicastrum virginicum (Culver’s Root) and Helianthus (Perennial Sunflowers). Also shrubs and trees such as 
Cepahlanthus (Button Bush), Aesculus parviflora (Bottlebrush Buckeye), Sambucus nigra (Elderberry), Clethra alnifolia 
(Summersweet, not dwarf selections), Magnolia virginiana (Sweetbay), and Tilia americana (American Basswood) all 
have beautiful flowers that are attractive to pollinators, but well out of reach of careless fingers. You can find these plants 
and more at the Delaware Nature Society’s annual Native Plant Sale. 


Taking care of the bees and butterflies HOLD THE BUG SPRAY and unplug your UV mosquito-zapper; 98 
percent of the insects they kill are good guys! These beneficial insects will keep pest bugs under control and are also 
food for many birds, bats, toads and other wildlife. Poisons kill ALL the insects they touch not just the problem bugs, and 
pesticide residues can remain on plants for weeks or even months. If a particular plant is overeaten, consider planting 
more of that plant so that both you and the insects can enjoy it. We need the bees to 
pollinate our fruits and veggies, while the birds depend on caterpillars and other insects to 
feed their young. 


If you get stung If you are stung by a bee or wasp, don’t panic. Immediate pain, 
followed by itching, redness or a raised welt are all perfectly normal. Only about 3 
percent of adults and 0.5 percent of children experience full-blown allergies leading to 
anaphylaxis, which can be life-threatening, and require emergency treatment. The first 
step following a bee sting is to remove the stinger as soon as possible. Using a fingernail 
and without squeezing it, carefully scrape it out. Once removed, pain and swelling can be 
reduced with a cold compress. Topical antihistamine creams can also provide 
much relief. 



Hornet on Summersweet - Clethra Alnifolia 


That is all there is to it. Now that you know what to do, call a truce with your pollinators and peacefully enjoy your 
garden. You can find lots of native plants to support a wide variety of pollinators at the Delaware Nature Society’s 
annual Native Plant Sale located at their Coverdale Farm Preserve, 543 Way Road. Coming up April 30 through May 1, 
2016, you can find information and the catalog of available plants (coming soon) at www.DelNature.org/ 


Visit us on Facebook 
Delaware Native Plant Society 
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Native Plant 
Highlight 

Skunk cabbage 

When these 
cold winter days have 
you confined to the 
indoors and cabin fever 
begins to set-in, don't 
despair and pine for 
spring, go in search of 
the malodorous skunk 
cabbage to raise your 
spirits and enlighten 
your senses. 

Skunk cabbage, 

Symplocarpus foetidus (L.) Salisb. ex Nutt, is a 
perennial monocot of the Araceae, the Arum 
family. Skunk cabbage is a monotypic genus, 
meaning that Symplocarpus is a genus with 
only one species. 

Skunk cabbage is named for its smell, 
which is quite obvious when the plant is 
bruised or crushed and smells a bit like 
burning rubber. Insects, such as carrion flies, 
are attracted to such foul odors and thus help 
to pollinate the flowers. The specific epithet 
foetidus means fetid, or to stink. 

Skunk cabbage is considered a 
wetland plant and is common throughout 
Delaware. It is typically found growing in the 
shade, on poorly drained soils in swamps and 
in seepy floodplains. The overall natural 
distribution of skunk cabbage in North 
America is from Quebec and Nova Scotia, 
south to North Carolina, and west to 
Minnesota and Iowa. Skunk cabbage is also 
found growing in east Asia. 

In Delaware, skunk cabbage often 
flowers in February even if the ground is snow 
covered! 

The combination of the plants dark 
color, which absorbs heat from the sun, and 
the rapid growth of the flower-bud produces 
enough heat to actually 
melt snow immediately 
around the plant. Studies 
have shown that the plant 
starts to produce heat 
once the temperature is 


above freezing and can keep itself at a fairly 
constant temperature of slightly over 70 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

The leaves of skunk cabbage are ovate 
in shape and can be quite large, about 2-3 feet 
long and about 1-2 feet wide. The leaves 
contain calcium oxide crystals that cause a 
burning sensation when eaten and may 
protect the leaves from some predators. The 
leaves die back in the fall, but in late summer, 
a flower-bud and leaf-bud have already been 
produced underneath the leaves and this is 
how the plant will over winter. 

In winter, skunk cabbage can be seen 
as two types of buds: a flower-bud that is 
enveloped by a hood-like covering (technically 
called a spathe), and immediately next to the 
flower-bud is a leaf-bud, which is a pointed 
cone with next seasons leaves tightly coiled 
inside. Both flower and leaf-buds are about 6- 
8 inches tall. The spathe is composed of a 
spongy material and is green in color and is 
usually mottled with dark brown or purple 
coloration. The leaf-bud is light green in color. 
As mentioned, the spathe encloses the flower- 
bud (technically called a spadix). The spadix is 
defined as a club-like stalk, or spike composed 
of small flowers crowed together on a 
thickened axis. 

The roots of skunk cabbage slightly 
contract each growing season, which pulls the 
plant down into the earth just a fraction of an 
inch each year. In this way, the leaves and 
buds always stay low to the ground. 

Flowers bloom before the leaves 
emerge and during flowering, one side of the 
spathe begins to open and you can see the 
spadix inside. The flowers are buried in the 
spadix and each flower is perfect, meaning 
they have both male and female parts. It may 
take up to 7 or more years for a single plant to 
be strong enough to produce flowers. The 
seeds mature inside the spadix and are 
grouped together into what is called a 
compound fruit. Consider the genus name, 
Symplocarpus , symploce means "connection," 
and carpus refers to fruit, taken together, 
Symplocarpus means a binding together of the 
fruits. Seeds are dispersed in late summer and 
they are usually about the size of marbles. 

William McAvoy DNPS Past President 




' 


Drawing: Craig Floldrege 
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2015 Fall Symposium Featured the Sensory Appeal of Native Plants 



Images: Eric Wahl 


Gregg Tepper at left and Flavia Rutkosky, above were 
the featured speakers at the fall symposium 



“I 






When you talk about the sensory appeal of native plants you are dealing with sight, touch, smell, 
taste, and sound. Plants offer us endless shades of color and texture. You should focus on drifts of 
color versus concentrated color. Leaf color and texture add multiple contrasts. Flowers, leaves, 
berries and bark are all things to consider in the landscape. Look at the fluorescence of pollen and 
berries. Remember the bones of the winter garden and the visual appeal of plants covered in snow 
and ice. 

When you consider touching plants think of how a blind child might "see" the garden. Think of fuzzy, 
leathery, furry, soft, puffy, and smooth. 

Smell is an important component. Some plants are "fragrant" and some are "odiferous" which 
means they don't smell so good. Both flowers and foliage can offer fragrance. Some fragrant plants 
to consider are Rhododendron arborescens (Sweet Azalea), Calycanthus floridus (Carolina allspice), 
Trillium luteum (Yellow Trillium) and Clethra alnifolia (Summersweet or Pepperbush). 

Many plants provide a tasty experience. Some notable plants so consider are Vaccinium 
corymbosum (Blueberry); Gaultherio procumbens (Wintergreen); Acer soccharum (Sugar Maple); 
Vaccinium macrocarpon (Cranberry); Allium tricoccum (ramps); Cunila origanoides (American 
Dittany); and Claytonia virginica (Spring Beauty). 

Sound is also a key element in the garden. The sound of water adds a soothing 
element. There are different sounds present in each season depending on the 
plant foliage and weather such as wind. Think of the wind rustling through the 
leaves in the trees or the rustling of the tall grasses in the garden. 

Finally, some plants tell a story. Look at plant history, culture, and even humor. 

Pollinators and Native Plants 

Flavia spoke about the importance of native plants for our pollinators. For 
more great information about pollinators go to www.xerces.org. 
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Calendar of Events 


January 2016 

Winter Tree Identification at Mt. Cuba Center on January 13, 20, and 27. Website at 
www.mtcubacenter.org. 

27th Annual Landscape Design Symposium on "Zooming In/Zooming Out: Native Design from the 
Intricate to the Expansive". January 14th-15th at Montgomery County Community College in Blue Bell, PA. 
http://www.business-services.upenn.edu/arboretum/ed_conferences_LDS.shtml 

UD Botanic Carden Lecture and Lab Series on "Regional Native Trees and Shrubs" with Dr. John Frett. 
Classes and labs 6:30-8:30 p.m. on January 13th, 20th, and 27th. Register at botanicgardens@udel.edu or 
call 302-831-2531. 

February 2016 

Environmental Landscape Design on Thursdays in February and March at Mt. Cuba Center. 

Native Evergreens on February 17 and 24 at Mt. Cuba Center. 

Landscape for Life on 5 Saturdays February 20— March 19 at Mt. Cuba Center. 

March 2016 

The New Front Yard on March 2 at Mt. Cuba Center. 

Best Native Plants for Pollinators on March 18 at Mt. Cuba Center. 

16th Annual Land Ethics Symposium on "Creative Approaches for Ecological Landscaping" on March 10th 
at Delaware Valley University in Doylestown, PA. Website at www.bhwp.org and click on the Land Ethics 
Symposium tab. 

March 12th - DNPS spring workshop held at the St. Jones Reserve in Dover. More information to follow 
via email to members. Please hold the date! 

April 2016 

Lahr Native Plant Symposium and Sale at the U.S. National Arboretum on April 2, 2016. More information 
posted after February 1st at www.usna.usda.gov. 

Copeland Native Plant Seminar on "The Evolving Carden" sponsored by Delaware Nature Society and Mt. 
Cuba Center. Speakers include Ken Druse on "The New Shade Carden: Creating a Lush Oasis in the Age of 
Climate Change" and land managers Jim White and Nate Shampine on "How Technology Informs Land 
Manager Decisions" and "Managing for Biodiversity: A Holistic Approach to Land Management". Held on 
April 2nd at Ashland Nature Center. More information at www.mtcubacenter.org. 


Images: Rick Mickowski 
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Recommended Resources by Rick Mickowski 



THOMAS RAINER* AND CLAUDIA WEST 


■This is th# universal how-to guide to sustairubie landscaping 
bauaaMbaen waiting for. A masterful aecumplishmentr 
— OOUC tauamv. award-winnmg author of 
The Living Landicap • and Bringing Nature Home 


Thomas Ranier and Claudia West have written an excellent overview of how 
we need to be planting our landscapes with plant communities for more 
resilient landscapes. I was able to hear Claudia give her lecture at two 
separate events the past two months and one thing she always ended with 
was plant more plants. To mimic natural eco-systems, we need to plant in 
layers and plant thickly to fill in the space. This book can be purchased at 
Timber Press or other on-line retailers like Amazon. 


Cooking with Native Pawpaw from Kentucky Cooperative Extension 


The pawpaw is the largest edible fruit that is native to the United States. Pawpaws 
are indigenous to 26 states in the U.S., in a range extending from northern Florida to 
southern Ontario and as far west as eastern Nebraska. They have provided delicious 
and nutritious food for Native Americans, European explorers and settlers, and wild 
animals. They are still being enjoyed in modern America, chiefly in rural areas. 

There are 27 varieties currently available from more than 50 commercial nurseries in 
the U.S. Most enthusiasts agree that the best way to enjoy pawpaws is to eat them 
raw, outdoors, picked from the tree when they are perfectly ripe. But there are also 
numerous ways to use them in the kitchen and extend the enjoyment of their tropical 
flavor beyond the end of the harvest season. The unique flavor of the fruit resembles a blend of various 
tropical flavors, including banana, pineapple, and mango. The flavor and custard-like texture make pawpaws a 
good substitute for bananas in almost any recipe. The common names, 'poor man's banana,' 'American custard 
apple,' and 'Kentucky banana' reflect these qualities. 




The results of a 3-year study 


Spiced Pawpaw Fruit Cake 1 
31/2 c. flour 
4 tsp. baking powder 

1 tsp. salt 

1/2 tsp. baking soda 

2 tsp. cinnamon 
2 tsp. ginger 

1 tsp. nutmeg 
1 1/3 c. shortening 

1 1/3 c. sugar 
4 eggs 

2 c. pawpaw puree 
1 c. raisins 

1 1/2 c. chopped nuts 

3 c. candied fruits 


Sift flour with baking powder, salt, baking soda, and 
spices. Cream shortening and gradually blend in sugar, 
beat until light and fluffy. Beat in eggs, one at a time. 
Add flour mixture alternately with pawpaw puree. Mix 
raisins, nuts, and fruit, and stir into batter. Turn into 2 
greased and floured 9x5x3-inch loaf pans. Bake in a 
slow oven (300°F) for about 2 hours. Keep a shallow 
pan of hot water underneath cake throughout baking 
time. Store cooled cakes in a tightly closed container. 
Makes about 5 1/2 pounds of fruit cake. 


Marilyn Kluger, from The Wild Flavor, published by 
Jeremy P. Tarcher, Los Angeles, and distributed by 
Houghton Mifflin, New York, 1973* 


about Coreopsis has just been 


released on the Mt. Cuba 


Center website. 
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Membership Application 


Member Information 


Name: 


Business Name or Organization: 


Delaware native Plant Society 

0 Full-time Student $10.00 
0 Individual $15.00 
O Family or Household $18.00 
O Contributing $50.00 
O Business $100.00 
O Lifetime $500.00 

O Donations are also welcome $ 


Address: 


City and Zip Code: 


Telephone (home/work): 


Membership benefits include: 


Total Amount Enclosed: $ 


Make check payable to: 
DE Native Plant Society 


Delaware Native Plant Society 
P.O. Box 369 

Dover, Delaware 19903 



